CHAPTER  XVI
ITALY1
A GLANCE at the map of Italy shows three great physical regions
standing in marked contrast to one another, The zone of Alpine
mountains surrounds the country on the north; the Apennines
constitute the backbone of peninsular Italy; and the plains of
the Po form a lowland area enclosed, except on the east, by the
adjacent highlands.
The southern or Italian slope of the Alps-differs in several respects
from the northern. The descent is much more abrupt, and in the
west the outer rocks are entirely wanting. Farther east the lime-
stone appears, but nowhere is it so fully developed as on the northern
slope. Many of the rivers are transverse as they issue on to the
plain, but within the motmtains there are numerous longitudinal
valleys, of which those of the Adda and the Adige are the most
important. The morainal material brought down by Alpine
glaciers has built up between the mountains and the plains a belt
of hills, which in some cases has dammed the river courses and
caused the formation of lakes.
The plains of the Po were formerly occupied by a branch of the
Adriatic* which gave place to sold land, partly as a result of the
deposition in it of the debris earned down by Alpine and Apennine
glaciers and streams, and partly as a result of the upheaval of its
bed. The surface of the region is thus composed of Quaternary
material and is generally level* Even at the present time the
work of .the rivers in building up the plain has not ceased, and
around the mouths of the Po the land is gaining at the expense of
the sea.
The Ligtirian Alps are considered to end, and the Apennines to
begin, at the Collo delF Altare, west of Savona. From that pass
the Apennines pursue their course throughout the whole length
of the peninsula, crossing over to the east coast at Ancona., and
retumiEg to the west in Calabria. They do not form a simple
1 Dr, Maiios Newbigiii's Southern Europe (Methnen, 1932) throws mucla
fresh light OE various aspects of the economic geography of Italy.
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